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February, 1952 


A New Policy for ADULT EDUCATION 


With the AEA about to launch 
a new monthly publication de- 
signed especially for the leaders 
of face-to-face adult learning 
and action groups,' it has become 
necessary to take a hard, new 
look at the editorial policies of 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

Can ADULT EDUCATION do a 
needed job that will not be done 
by the new monthly? If so, 
what is that job and how can it 
be done? 

The AEA’s Communications 
Committee undertook the task 
of helping the staff and Execu- 
tive Committee to answer these 
questions. At a meeting in 
December? the Committee made 
the following recommendations: 


Functions of AvULT EDUCATION 


(1) ADULT EDUCATION should 
serve as a medium through 
which the Association’s mem- 
bership is kept in touch with 
the organization’s major activi- 
ties and with developments in 
its program and structure. It 
should carry reports of signifi- 
cant work done by the AEA’s 
committees and give space to 


*Scheduled for April publication. 


official communications directed 
to the entire membership. 
(Another house-organ func- 
tion is keeping members in- 
formed of day-to-day develop- 
ments in the Association and in 
the movement it serves. The 
Committee recommended that 
a newsletter be issued every 
two months during the school 
year to perform this function. 
The first issue of such a news- 
letter, edited by Robert A. Luke, 
will have appeared by the time 
these words appear in print.) 
(2) ADULT EDUCATION should 
serve as a medium for the pres- 
entation and discussion of major 
problems of adult education the- 
ory and practice, paying atten- 
tion in a systematic way to (a) 
philosophy of adult education 
(What should adult educators 
be educating for?), (b) the 
methods of adult education 
(What approaches and methods 
are effective and consistent with 
the goals of adult education?), 
(c) scientific knowledge needed 
by adult education workers, and 
(d) problems of adult education 
practice such as legislation, fi- 


AEA members will receive the new 


magazine, at least for its first year of publication, without cost. 
*Participants were Paul Durrie, chairman; Kenneth Benne; Glen Burch; 
Harvey Genscow; Robert Luke; Robert Sharer; and Robertson Sillars. 
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nancing, organization, adminis- 
tration, recruitment, leadership 
selection and training, program 
planning, group leadership, and 
evaluation. 


Initial Plans 


To enable ADULT EDUCATION 
to perform this dual function of 
AEA house-organ and profes- 
sional journal for the adult edu- 
cation movement, special efforts 
are being made to include in the 
work of the AEA’s administra- 
tive and service committees re- 
sponsibility for periodic report- 
ing in ADULT EDUCATION. In 
addition, a major block of space 
in each of our future issues will 
be devoted to the exploration of 
some problem of importance to 
all or most of the members of 
the AEA. 

For example, the April issue 
will focus on the social philoso- 
phy of the adult education move- 
ment. The main theme of the 
June issue will be the in-service 
training of adult education 
workers. 

The first issue next fall will 
report on the current state of 
adult education and the grow- 
ing-edge developments in the 
major areas of adult education. 
It was suggested that another 
issue be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of new knowledge resulting 
from experimentation and re- 
search in adult education and 
related fields; that still another 


might be devoted to discussion 
methods. 

But the Committee realized 
that sound decisions on the style 
and character of the contents of 
ADULT EDUCATION cannot be 
made without the participation 
of the AEA’s membership. 

We are not without clues as 
to what matters should be given 
extended treatment. Reports of 
recent local, state, regional and 
national adult education confer- 
ences, as well as the areas in 
which the AEA has established 
committees, give us considerable 
evidence of what problems loom 
largest in the eyes of adult edu- 
cators. On the basis of such 
evidence we have proceeded to 


_plan for the next few issues. 


But the editorial problem is 
not so much what topics to treat 
as it is to discover the right 
priorities and the manner of 
treatment that will be of great- 
est use. For this reason we 
need to hear from you after you 
have read each issue. What 
have you found most useful; 
what least useful; and, in both 
cases, why? What is lacking in 
the issue that would have been 
of use to you? To what profes- 
sional problems should this jour- 
nal give major attention in the 
near future? 

Brief answers to these few 
questions will.help make ADULT 
EDUCATION a better instrument 
of professional service. 
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Articles in 


The articles in this issue deal 
with themes of perennial impor- 
tance in adult education. They 
are: 

I—How can significant num- 
bers of citizens be involved in 
activities which extend their 
range of intelligent participation 
beyond the immediate contacts 
of their daily lives into the area 
of international affairs? 

Part II of Per and Carol 
Stensland’s article, “Community 


This Issue 


Education for International 
Understanding”, pp. 89-97, is a 
carefully prepared, analytical 
discussion of this problem, based 
on the authors’ experience with 
the development and operation 
of UNESCO Councils in Kansas. 
As in Part I, published in our 
October 1951 issue, the authors 
have thought through and pre- 
sented their material in such a 
way that definite principles of 
adult education that may be ap- 


Evaluation of ADULT EDUCATION, Vol. II, No. 3 


(Detach and Mail to ApuLt Epucation, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, III.) 


Check appropriate 
spaces to the right 
of each title below 


Not interest- 


ing to me 
in our journal 


Helpful to 

me 

to me 

to me 

Want more of 
this type 
Doesn’t belong 
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Articles in This Issue.................. 
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Community Education for 
International Understanding........... 
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Education in Labor-Management 
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plied and tested in other situa- 
tions are made explicit. 

II—In what ways can and 
should the university extend its 
resources and services to the 
adult community? 

Three articles deal with spe- 
cific aspects of this problem. In 
“Education in Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations: a Rutgers Ex- 
tension Program in Action”, pp. 
99-107, Richard H. Wood derives 
principles of general applicabil- 
ity from the experience of the 
Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. In “A University Serves 


Its Community”, pp. 108-13, D. 
L. Beran describes one way in 
which a university has related 
its resources to the needs of 
parent education agencies in the 
community. Finally, in “The 
University of Michigan Televi- 
sion Hour”, pp. 113-16, E. J. 
Soop describes in detail the oper- 
ations involved in the extension 
of a university’s teaching func- 
tion via television. 

When you have read this 
issue, please detach, complete 
and send in the evaluation form 
on the reverse of this page. 


I should like ADULT EDUCATION to carry more material about 


Help Build the AEA’s Membership! 


Here are the names and addresses of three persons who should 
receive information about the AEA and be invited to membership: 


Name.... 


Name.... 
Organization 


Address.......... 


Name. 


Organization 


Address 
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NEWS 


FROM THE AEA 


The following notes on some of the recently more active 
Committees and Councils of the AEA were supplied by the Co- 
ordinator of Professional Services, Bob Luke, and the Adminis- 
trative Coordinator, Malcolm Knowles. 


Service Committees 


In-Service Training 


The In-Service Training Com- 
mittee met in New York City on 
December 8th and 9th, and de- 
veloped plans for an experimen- 
tal in-service training program 
of teachers of adults on meth- 
ods of leading large groups. The 
Committee also made plans to 
accumulate information which 
would report the status of in- 
service training programs in 
adult education at the present 
time. 


Social Philosophy 


The Social Philosophy Com- 
mittee met in New York City 
on December 19th, at which 
time it developed the first stages 
of a progress report to go to 
the many local groups that met 
to discuss the Committee’s first 
statement. 


Research 


At a meeting with the Chair- 
man of the Research Committee, 
in New York City on November 
13th, the following functions 


for the Research Committee 
were developed: 

(1) Survey of the significant 
areas of adult education re- 
search that have already been 
undertaken and of the remain- 
ing gaps. 

(2) Preparation of a com- 
posite report on the various 
studies in adult education pres- 
ently being undertaken by the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

(3) Development of a clear- 
ing-house for research needs. 

(4) Providing consultation to 
the service committees on the 
personnel resources best 
equipped to assist such com- 
mittees as in-service training 
and field service in the develop- 
ment of research designs for 
the evaluation of their own 
work. 

(5) Keeping pressure on the 
Association for the continuous 
development of the Association’s 
evaluation plans. 


Information Clearing-House 


In a meeting with the chair- 
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man of the Information Clear- 
ing-House on November 15th in 
New York City the basic func- 
tions of the Information Clear- 
ing-House Committee were iden- 
tified as: 

(1) Development of policy on 
the utilization and integration 
of existing services (Project 
Librarian; Division of Adult 
Education, NEA; Research Di- 
vision, ALA, etc.). 

(2) Development of required 
new services (consultation, ma- 
terials acquisition, etc.). 

(3) Policy review on the re- 
lationships to be maintained 
with the associated organization 
that will be responsible for 
maintaining the Information 
Clearing-House Service. 


Evaluation 


In meetings with the chair- 


man of the Evaluation Commit- 
tee, the following activities were 
reported : 


(1) The Committee will pre- 
pare and issue a pamphlet pre- 
senting the general concepts of 
evaluation and outlining how 
the different fields in adult edu- 
cation can go about developing 
better procedures and _ instru- 
ments for their own self-evalu- 
ation. 

(2) Continue the development 
of materials and research proj- 
ects started by (a) the West 
Coast Committee on Evaluation 
in the public school field and 
(b) the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Adults in 
education for the foreign-born. 


(3) Possibly prepare several 
preliminary bibliographies. 


Administrative Committees 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship 
of Ed Hardin of Michigan State 
College, and with Herb Hun- 
saker serving as liaison with 
the Executive Committee, met 
in Cleveland on November 17th. 
The committee’s actions in- 
cluded: (a) setting goals and 
defining criteria for a long-run 
public relations program; (b) 
evaluating present public rela- 
tions plans and materials; (c) 


mapping out long-run plans. for 
use of mass media (scheduling 
of news releases, magazine arti- 
cles, radio announcements, etc.), 
use of direct mail (obtaining 
prospect lists, preparation of a 
new general promotion folder), 
and use of personal contacts 
(staff, Executive Committee 
members, and a public relations 
representative in each state) in 
promoting the adult education 
idea, the AEA, and the new 
magazine. 
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Membership 


The Membership Committee 
met under the chairmanship of 
Alice Myers in Chicago on No- 
vember 30th. After a full dis- 
cussion of membership philoso- 
phy and goals (10,000 members 
in 1952), the committee drafted 
a strategy of building member- 
ship that included (a) printing 
of a new membership folder as 
soon as possible; (b) appoint- 
ment of a key person in each 
state and large city who would 
be the Membership-Public Re- 
lations representative of the 
AEA, and, (3) conducting a 
series of short-term intensive 
campaigns locally and a con- 


tinuous campaign nationally. 


Operations Committee 


The Operations Committee of 
the new publication project has 
met twice in full (October 28-30 
and December 1-3) and a sub- 
committee on content has met 
once in addition (December 15- 
16). The result of these meet- 
ings will be evident in the first 
two issues of the new magazine, 
scheduled for April and May 
publication. Suffice it to say 
here that the Operations Com- 
mittee has come up to the high- 
est expectations in the contri- 
butions it makes as a part of 
the team producing the new 
magazine. 


Council of National Organizations 


Progress has been made under 
chairman pro-tem Julius Nolte 
for the holding of a founding 
assembly of the AEA’s Council 
of National Organizations in 
Washington on February 22nd 
and 23rd. An Agenda Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of 
Lois McCarthy of the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of 
America, met in New York on 
January 30th. A Membership 
Committee, chairman to be ap- 
pointed, is being organized. 


In preparation for the found- 
ing assembly, a _ preliminary 
questionnaire has been sent to 
almost 400 national organiza- 
tions to determine the nature of 
their concerns for, and pro- 
grams in, adult education, and 
to discover their interest in a 
Council of National Organiza- 
tions. This preliminary survey 
will be followed by a more in- 
tensive survey of their pro- 
grams in cooperation with the 
Fund for Adult Education. 
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Council of Public School Adult Education 
Administrators 


Until more permanent ar- 
rangements are made, the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA is serving as the 
Secretariat of the Council of 
Public School Adult Education 
Administrators. Responsibilities 
carried out in this connection 
up to the present time include 


the stimulation of inter-commu- 
nication of ideas about the pro- 
gram and goals of the Council, 
and the accumulation of lists of 
public school adult education 
personnel from all states where 
this information is available 
through the State Departments 
of Public Instruction. 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


After five years of pioneering 
research and experience in the 
relatively new field of training 
leaders in the skills and under- 
standings necessary for develop- 
ing effective groups, the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold an 
expanded four-week summer 
laboratory session at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. The 
dates will be from June 22 
through July 18. 

Approximately 100 applicants 
wtll be accepted for this session. 
Persons involved in problems of 
working with groups in a train- 
ing, consultant, or leadership 
capacity in any field are invited 
to apply. 

The purpose of the training 
program is to sensitize leaders 
in all fields to the existence and 
nature of the dynamic forces 


operating in the small group. 
This is organized so that each 
trainee group of 15-20 persons 
is enabled to use its own ex- 
perience as a laboratory exam- 
ple of group development. Group 
skills of analysis and leadership 
are practiced through the use 
of role-playing and observer 
techniques. Concentrated clinics 
give training in the skills of the 
consultant and the trainer in 
human relations skills. There is 
also opportunity to explore the 
role of the group in the larger 
social environment in which it 
exists. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by 
the Division of Adult Education 
Service of the NEA and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dy- 
namics of the University of 
Michigan. Write NTLGD, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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Community Education for 
International Understanding 


Part [II— Training for World Citizenship 


Per Stensland 
Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State College 


Carol Stensland 
Kansas Commission for UNESCO 


HE STATE and local UNESCO 

councils described in Part I 
of this article! are intended to 
facilitate our progress toward 
world citizenship. Mere exist- 
ence of councils, or even wide 
voluntary participation in their 
programs will not, even in our 
fondest dreams, produce over- 
night a state of wise, mature, 
world-minded individuals. A 
working philosophy optimistic 
of modest but measurable prog- 
ress in this direction is what we 
wish to outline here. This work- 
ing philosophy grows out of 
three assumptions: first, that a 
significant number of people are 
favorably disposed toward self- 
education in world affairs if it 
is related to their own concerns; 
second, that their educational 
needs can be diagnosed in gen- 
eral areas, but specific program 


planning must be done by the 
participants; and third, that it 
is possible and necessary to in- 
volve all kinds of people in citi- 
zenship education all the time. 


How Can Education for Inter- 
national Understanding Be Re- 
lated to the Common Concerns 
and Patterns of Everyday 
Living? 

1. People want action — so 
training for world citizenship 
should grow out of action pro- 
grams. 

Since the war, there has been 
a tremendous popular interest 
in relief packages, letters to 
pen-pals, sponsorship of dis- 
placed persons and war orphans. 
Appeals for such action have 
been successfully channeled into 
drives and mass actions, as well 
as numerous individual contacts 


*Per Stensland and Carol Stensland. Community Education for Interna- 


tional Understanding: Part I—State and Local UNESCO Councils. 


EDUCATION, 2, 1951, 17-26. 
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with the world. But, let’s be 
honest, few of us are as inter- 
ested in reading, studying, par- 
ticipating in discussion meet- 
ings, as in “doing things’’. It is 
so much easier to send a CARE 
package or contribute to CROP 
or the Crusade for Freedom 
than to read the newspapers in- 
telligently. Thus, training for 
world citizenship has to tie in 
with all the international actions 
we have supported or taken 
part in. 

A group of Kansas women 
who would probably never have 
enrolled in a course in United 
States foreign policy undertook 
such a study voluntarily last 
year, stimulated by critical com- 
ments from their Dutch pen 
friends. We suggest that the 
future world citizen start edu- 
cating himself right where and 
when he is doing things. We 
suggest that education else- 
where probably will be of aca- 
demic interest only, and will 
have little effect on his attitudes 
and behavior. 

2. People want to work to- 
gether—training for world citi- 
zenship has to appeal to the co- 
operative spirit. 

It makes little sense to sug- 
gest education programs in the 
field of international under- 
standing that present an accom- 
plished fact to the individual 
consumer. He may not know 
what he wants, but he is sure 


what he doesn’t want, and he 
and his fellows will, when they 
get together, eventually come up 
with a program they can all 
support. 

Adult education in many of 
its most vital forms is a group 
undertaking. Adult education 
that focuses on group problems 
must be a group undertaking. 
To educate for co-operative 
rather than competitive, friend- 
ly rather than hostile interna- 
tional actions, we need coopera: 
tive and friendly beginnings in 
the community. It is probably 
for this reason as much as any 
other that town-to-town affilia- 
tions have in so many Kansas 
communities provided the action 
basis for significant education 
programs. When affiliation ar- 
rangements are established with 
a town abroad, often there is no 
thought of education; it is a 
human, appealing way of en- 
gaging in reconstruction. The 
education usually follows, in a 
rather organized form, when 
the cooperative, friendly spirit 
of the project breaks down the 
guard, and people are willing to 
admit that they cannot read 
letters in French, that they do 
not understand them even in 
translation, and that the French 
friends and their attitudes are 
often incomprehensible. One 
community even started to study 
itself because the dossier on the 
French village included many 
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kinds of data the Kansans could 
not supply about themselves. 

3. People want to operate in 
their own groups; world citizens 
are trained in the ordinary 
groups of the community. 

Group-centered adult educa- 
tion is in vogue. Careful re- 
search has shown, however, that 
large sections of communities 
are “unorganized”. That is why 
we have worded this suggestion 
cautiously. To tie in with the 
day-to-day life of the ordinary 
citizen, we suggest that world 
citizenship begin in “the ordi- 
nary groups in the community”. 
It may be practical and neces- 
sary to look first to specific 
“ordinary groups” like PTA, 
Kiwanis, AAUW, and church 
congregations. It is, however, 
necessary that training for 
world citizenship occur in other 
“ordinary groups” such as the 
over-the-fence gossip groups, 
the friendship circles and the 
neighborhoods. Only when 
“world affairs” become legiti- 
mate (and intelligent) gossip, 
a matter of concern among 
friends, and the business for 
discussion in neighborhoods, has 
training for participation in the 
world a chance. 

4. People want to do some- 
thing about “this mess we are 
in”, but they feel helpless and 
frustrated about being so far 
from the policy-making bodies. 


It is doubtful that we can 
advance toward world citizen- 
ship if we ignore the vast fog 
of frustration and helplessness 
that envelops us, the citizens. 
It would be like concentrating 
on headlights in a murky city 
and doing nothing about the 
smog. If the educators offer 
guidance in the direction of 
those action outlets which can 
reduce the frustrations, adult 
education in this field can build 
on the wish to “do something 
about this mess”. This wish 
may be the basis for a need to 
participate in programs that 
make a difference to the com- 
munity, to pass resolutions that 
go to such semi-official bodies as 
the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, to contribute to 
large-scale projects such as Cru- 
sade for Freedom, student ex- 
changes and others. A _ next 
step is to identify the common 
stake in some of the govern- 
mental programs which so 
much need popular interest and 
support—Point Four, Voice of 
America, or a reduction of ar- 
maments proposal. 

5. People want evidence that 
what they do makes a difference. 

The citizen wants evidence 
that he is effective, that what he 
has done has significance. It is 
important that a program for 
international understanding sat- 
isfy this wish—that it employ 
research and evaluation in pro- 
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gram planning. As people want 
evidence of effectiveness they 
should together plan and publi- 
cize inquiries into attitudes, 
changes, group processes, pro- 
gram practices. We do not sug- 
gest that there are discernible 
connections between one man’s 
self-education or wise action and 
the course of world events. But 
if he sees signs of changing atti- 
tudes in himself and in others, 
and if he believes that “it is in 
the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be con- 
structed”, then it is not too hard 
to keep faith that demonstrable 
changes have their ultimate 
effect on even war and peace. 


What Training Is Required for 
World Citizenship? 


1. We need knowledge about 
the major tension areas and the 
machinery for international co- 
operation. 

Local leaders in five counties 
who helped plan a limited world 
affairs education project started 
by the Kansas Commission for 
UNESCO last spring agreed 
that the first need was for 
“reliable information”. About 
what? About Korea, Asia, Rus- 
sia. About the background to 
Korea, the basis for revolt in 
Asia, the chain of: events lead- 
ing up to the cold war. These 
leaders—and the participants in 
our annual conferences, also— 
have a standing demand for in- 


formation about the interna- 
tional machinery: ‘People don’t 
know what UN or UNESCO is 
—we’ve got to know more about 
these agencies .. .” 

Obviously, this is not an accu- 
rate diagnosis of the problem. 
Information is not hard to come 
by in this country. But how 
does the average man select, 
weigh, judge? What can he be- 
lieve? His real need is for en- 
couragement to seek informa- 
tion, techniques for evaluating 
what he reads and hears, and 
the machinery for influencing 
policy. 

2. We need to know what our 
government plans to do and is 
doing in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. 

Leaders in the five counties 
referred to above mentioned as 
one of their major needs knowl- 
edge about our foreign policy. 
In one Kansas county last sum- 
mer the Great Debate moved 
beyond the debate stage when 
four citizens played the roles of 
Hoover, Taft, Dewey and Ache- 
son to kick off discussion on 
issues about which the members 
of that council were uneasy and 
confused. In a number of home 
demonstration units the exten- 
sion service has carried out dis- 
cussions on foreign policy impli- 
cations of the imbalance between 
Food and People. 

Three governmental activities 
have awakened the ordinary 
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citizen’s desire to know more: 
Point Four, the Exchange Pro- 
grams, and the various private 
and public information pro- 
grams. The examination of 
projects like these requires 
more than our passive support 
or weary approval—it takes 
widespread participation in 
planning. The awareness of 
world citizenship may well start 
with intelligent community dis- 
cussion of what should go into 
programs like Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Voice of America, of 
the regional or local ramifica- 
tions of Point Four, of the wise 
use of persons who have gone 
abroad. 

3. We need to foster under- 
standing and appreciation of 
the cultures and problems of 
peoples in other parts of the 
world. 

This is more than getting 
information about Indo-China 
or Russia or understanding the 
quaint customs of the Eskimos. 
It involves a serious attempt to 
look at ideas and patterns of 
living of both those who at 
present work with the United 
States and those who do not. 
At the planning sessions at the 
five project counties in Kansas, 
many said that “we need to 
know what Communism is, to 
know what we are talking 
about.” But Communism is just 
one of the many “other cul- 
tures”. Responsible membership 


in the world requires apprecia- 
tion of Europe and Asia as 
more than playgrounds for vis- 
itors or battlegrounds for sol- 
diers. The western Kansas 
wheat farmer whose Greek pen 
friend described how his family 
lived on eight acres and asked 
how many acres he, the Kansan, 
had, expressed his need for wis- 
dom: “How can I tell him ‘two 
thousand’ unless I can also ex- 
plain the difference between 
wheat and his crop, between our 
economy and theirs, and unless 
I can make him believe that the 
inequality is not just an advan- 
tage in my favor, but a tremen- 
dous responsibility?” 
4. We need to improve our 
information-getting habits. 
“How do we know what’s true 
and what’s a lie? You can’t be- 
lieve all that’s said on the radio 
or written in the newspapers 
. .”’ There is an earnest but 
weary concern about what comes 
to us through channels of com- 
munication. Training for citi- 
zenship must give us, the citi- 
zens, the habit of asking (with 
more than a journalistic touch) 
who said it, what are his qualifi- 
cations, why did he say it, and, 
of course, what did he not say? 
While focussing on a problem 
or a set of problems, the future 
citizen of the world must be 
given opportunity to train him- 
self to pass critical judgments 
on information that comes to 
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him. He must be given a chance 
to learn to read and listen intel- 
ligently. And, above all, he 
must be given leads to where he 
can go to check sources, com- 
pare notes, explore backgrounds. 

This fourth content area sug- 
gests local community pamphlet 
libraries and information booths, 
laymen’s newspaper editorial 
councils, citizens’ radio boards, 
as well as the wise use of forums 
and lectures. It suggests guides 
for newsreaders? as well as 
group leaders. 

5. Training for world citi- 
zenship must include a serious 
examination of our own philos- 
ophy. 

Far from advocating only 
academic courses in American 
democracy, we are suggesting 
that we, the citizens, seriously 
discuss what we are for as well 
as what we are against, and 
that we test our action patterns 
for consistency. 

When the Kansas county 
councils two years ago organ- 
ized panels and forums on the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, this was their way of 
coming to grips with one aspect 
of American democratic philos- 
ophy. This year the Kansas 
Commission for UNESCO for 
the first time was successful in 


arranging non-segregated hotel 
accommodations for its state 
conference delegates. A swim- 
ming pool in Garden City that 
opened last year for Mexicans 
this year has admitted Negroes, 
and the neighboring Dodge City 
followed suit without much fan- 
fare. Is it too bold to suggest 
that these actions sponsored by 
local UNESCO councils grew 
out of this re-evaluation of 
American democracy? 

Often such re-evaluation takes 
much less formal shape than one 
special meeting or discussion. 
It grows through many “con- 
tact hours” in local council 
board meetings, in regional in- 
stitutes, in annual conferences, 
in news bulletins, radio talks, 
committees. 

This re-evaluation cannot hap- 
pen by intellectual osmosis only. 
Maybe in our times we need to 
come out strongly with a decla- 
ration of faith, to declare our 
bias for the future world soci- 
ety: free inquiry, free speech, 
free flow of communication. 


Who Is Involved in World 
Citizenship Education? 


It is a basic assumption of 
democracy that all men should 
—directly or indirectly—have a 
voice in deciding their common 
affairs. But most men are 


*Out of a series of sessions in 1949 and 1950 on “You and the News” with 
Home Demonstration Units in 27 Kansas counties has grown a_ booklet, 
Keeping up with the News (SRA Life Adjustment Series), by Per Stensland 


and Larry Dennis. 
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acutely aware of the lengthen- 
ing distance between themselves 
and the people who apparently 
decide the common affairs, the 
increasing difficulty in keeping 
informed about these affairs, 
and the evergrowing complexity 
of the issues. 

In Kansas we have assumed 
that the main job of training 
for world citizenship goes on in 
the local UNESCO councils. We 
have also assumed that like any 
other citizen group these local 
councils are links in a chain of 
communications from central to 
local spots, from national to 
county centers. There are, there- 
fore, strategies of time, place 
and means for reaching all po- 
tential participants in the train- 
ing scheme. 

1. Strategic professionals 
need to be involved. Anyone 
interested in the growth of a 
movement needs to pay atten- 
tion to a special grouo that all 
communities have, the profes- 
sionals. In Kansas we are most 
interested in “the strategic pro- 
fessionals”. This is a tentative 
list: agricultural agents and 
home demonstration agents, 
school teachers, church minis- 
ters, journalists and radio peo- 
ple, and librarians. It is ob- 
vious that all these people are 
professionally involved in com- 
municating ideas. Experience 
shows that our common job is 
easier if they are involved. 


Their position is strategic not 
because they are the movers in 
a town but because they have 
the only lines to those who often 
are outside the power structure. 

2. Strategic groups need to 
be involved—community agen- 
cies in which interorganizational 
co-operation is possible. Rotary 
in one town is the strategic sell- 
ing spot, the Catholic Church in 
another; AAUW in one, the 
Farm Bureau in another. We 
have found, though, that the 
most strategic group is one 
where many groups co-operate, 
be it an adult education council, 
a council of social agencies, or, 
in Kansas, a county UNESCO 
council. 

Under whatever name, an 
agency for interorganizational 
co-operation is strategic in this 
job of training for world citi- 
zenship because it has already 
told in action half the story that 
needs to be told. Communication- 
wise, it is strategic because peo- 
ple listen to their own repre- 
sentative on a council more read- 
ily than they listen to an appeal 
from an outsider. 

3. The strategic lines of 
communication are fan-shaped. 
There is no democratic panacea 
in “leadership” or in “communi- 
cation”. Hitler had both; Stalin 
has both. Nor is there any dem- 
ocratic safeguard in the third 
suggestion we now make: the 
strategic communication lines 
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in a movement are fan-shaped. 
Each-one-teach-one—the famous 
fundamental education teaching 
principle in China and in Mex- 
ico—can be used by dictators as 
well as democratic leaders. 

Still, training for world citi- 
zenship is deeply rooted in the 
idea of ever-expanding circles. 
Just for that reason our mutual 
work on world understanding 
needs to build on fan-shaped 
communication. With that we 
mean simply that in a_ geo- 
graphic area like Kansas we 
spot key communities. In each 
of these communities one may, 
as we did in 1949, arrange a 
one-day meeting of profession- 
als and group leaders. A part 
of the meeting deals with how 
everyone present could take 
some ideas home. While the 
1949 institutes reached roughly 
500 leaders they probably 
touched indirectly 10 or 15 
times as many local leaders, who 
in turn passed the ideas on to 
their groups. 

4. Training for world citizen- 
ship is a year-round job. One 
of the insidious temptations for 
an adult educator is the thought 
that we can do much through 
one meeting, one institute, a 
single training session. On the 
other hand, we don’t get away 
with simply saying, “Well, it is 
a long task. We have to be pa- 
tient. Progress is always slow 

..” A little of both the one- 


meeting optimism and the long- 
pull pessimism makes us look at 
the whole year as an enormous 
training institute. 

The Kansas Commission re- 
gards training not as concen- 
trated into one package of in- 
stitutes or lessons or courses. 
Rather, the training goes on in 
board and committee meetings, 
action projects, monthly and 
annual council meetings, pro- 
gram spots in member organi- 
zations, occasional training in- 
stitutes, and the annual confer- 
ences of the state commission. 
Seen in this light, an annual 
conference becomes the alpha 
and omega of a whole year’s 
training—summarizing and 
evaluating what has happened 
during a year, spark-plugging 
and spreading ideas about what 
is going to happen the next 
year. A good deal of guidance 
is given the local councils to 
help them prepare for the an- 
nual conference and build their 
next year’s activities on what 
their delegates take back from 
it. 

The last four annual confer- 
ences of the Kansas Commission 
have included two-hour demon- 
strations and discussions of 
strategy for the group sessions 
which are part of the regular 
conference program. Leaders, 
recorders, resource persons have 
been invited to attend, many 
others have joined, in order to 
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look at the whole conference be- 
forehand as a training experi- 
ence. It is interesting that. last 
year half the delegates came a 
day early for this strategy ses- 
sion. 

5. Every citizen is a world 
citizen. Education for interna- 
tional understanding is self- 
education with no self excluded. 
The unique responsibility of the 
professional educator does not 
excuse him from the obligation 
of starting with himself, but he 
must not be content until the 
training of world citizens as- 
sumes the proportions of a pop- 
ular movement. 


Our four previous suggestions 
are no safeguards against anti- 
democracy. This last one is. 
You can work with strategic 
professionals and strategic 
groups, you can use fan-shaped 
communication lines, and you 
can use an elaborate scheme of 
“whole-year training”, and 
thereby instill perfect dictato- 
rial control over your commu- 
nities by one man, one party, 
one idea. The fifth requirement, 
however, makes such one-sided- 
ness impossible, for it makes 
the crucial person in the picture 
of education for international 
understanding the Citizen. 


Did You Read That Article? 


| depen ONE? The one by Per 
and Carol Stensland that 
precedes this. 

If so, you may be interested 
in a conversation that the editor 
had, shortly after getting it in 
the mail, with the three legend- 
ary figures, Tom, Dick and 
Harry, who serve ADULT EDU- 
CATION as a group of test read- 
ers. Before an article is ac- 
cepted for publication they read 
it over and give the editor their 
reactions to it. On the day we 
discussed the Stensland article 
the tape recorder was inadver- 
tently left on “microphone”. 
Here are some excerpts of the 
conversation : 


EpIToR: What did you think 
of the article? 

Tom: Swell! It sure was in- 
teresting to find out what Per 
and Carol are doing out there in 
Kansas. Quite a program! 

Dick: Well, I never met ’em, 
but it seems to me that they’re 
not talking about the kind of 
program I have. For example, 
they say here on page one that 
training for world citizenship 
should grow out of action pro- 
grams. Then on the next page 
they say that world citizens are 
trained in community groups 
like PTA, Kiwanis, AAUW, 
church organizations, and even 
in informal friendship and 
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neighborhood groups. That may 
be all very well, but I doubt if 
these groups ever get very much 
real education done. Knitting 
socks for foreign children is 
fine, and writing letters to their 
parents is fine, but how does 
that help anyone to make an in- 
telligent decision about whether 
he should support the admission 
of Turkey into the Atlantic 
Pact? It seems to me that we’ve 
got to get people thinking con- 
structively about the basic ideas 
behind our foreign policy and 
that if you begin with pen-pal 
programs, you'll never get to 
the larger issues that people 
ought to be concerned with. For 
example, in my organization we 


HARRY: My feeling about the 
article is that it’s based on a lot 
of assumptions about what the 
outcomes of education for inter- 
national understanding ought to 
be, and that makes the whole 
thing a propaganda effort mas- 
querading as education. For ex- 
ample, they talk about “world 
citizens” and “training for 
world citizenship’. What does 
this mean? Does it mean that 
the people who sponsor that 
program are trying to get Amer- 
icans to swallow the idea of 
giving up our sovereignty to 
some world state? 

And here’s another example: 
Quote—A next step is to iden- 
tify the common stake in some 


of the governmental programs 
which so much need popular in- 
terest and support—Point Four, 
Voice of America, or a reduc- 
tion of armaments proposal— 
unquote. As I get it, the as- 
sumption here is that one of the 
purposes of education is to get 
people to support certain gov- 
ernmental policies which the 
sponsors of the education hap- 
pen to agree with. That, I sub- 
mit, is propaganda, not educa- 
tion. 

EpIToR (shakily): Well, 
thanks, fellows. I can always 
depend on you for uninhibited, 
off-the-cuff, free-association re- 
actions to anything I send you. 
I was sort of hoping, though, 
that you’d look at this piece 
more systematically through the 
kind of glasses I have to use. 
They’re something like this: 

1. Is the problem with which 
this article deals like any prob- 
lem which I face in my work? 
(If not, is it the kind of problem 
that I should be aware of?) 

2. Do the things done to solve 
the problem, as described in the 
article, make sense? Would they 
make sense in my situation? If 
not, why not—how is my situa- 
tion different? 

3. What assumptions, ex- 
pressed and implied, are the 
authors making about the aims 
of adult education, the psychol- 
ogy of the learning process, the 
organization of programs, the 
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functions of the leader, the use 
of “subject matter”, and so on? 
Do I agree with them? How 
could one test their validity ? 

4. Suppose I wanted to try 
out some of the principles and 
practices discussed in the arti- 
cle, how could I go about it? 
What support would I get from 
my colleagues? What things 
would I have to learn to do that 
I don’t do now? And how could 
I learn them? 


5. How can I get more infor- 
mation about ‘that program? 
And so on. See what I mean? 

Tom, DicK and HARRY (to- 
gether and shocked) : You mean 
you want us to think about the 
article and the meanings and 
uses it has for us? Why didn’t 


you say so? 

Tom: Hey, what’s the big 
idea? That tape recorder’s 
turned on.... 


Education in Labor-Management Relations 


A Rutgers Extension Program in Action 


Richard H. Wood 


Director of the Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers University 


ITH THE RAPID GROWTH of 
union membership and 
strength in recent years, colleges 
and universities have taken more 
and more of an interest in the 
educational opportunities and 
needs which have resulted from 
this growth. Among the chief 
manifestations of this interest 
are the large number of special- 
ized departments which univer- 
sities have set up to deal with 
the problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 
What are the proper objec- 
tives of the university in this 
field? What activities should be 


left for the parties to carry on 
for themselves? Having deter- 
mined the proper sphere of ac- 
tivity of the university, a num- 
ber of other more _ technical 
questions arise. What are the 
methods by which a university 
may seek to achieve its objec- 
tives? Should instruction be 
given to labor and management 
groups separately or together? 
In what specific subjects should 
instruction be given? How 
should the instructors be se- 
lected? What materials should 
be used as teaching aids? 

While it is not suggested that 
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it is possible to hand down 
standard answers to such ques- 
tions, it is the purpose of this 
paper to offer a few observa- 
tions which may stimulate fur- 
ther thought and discussion 
among university administra- 
tors and public officials, as well 
as among leaders of labor and 
management. 

At this point it should be 
noted that these comments do 
not apply directly to graduate 
or undergraduate instruction in 
labor-management relations. We 
are here concerned primarily 
with extension instruction, and, 
to some extent, with research 
and library activities. This se- 
vere limitation is in order since 
these observations are based 
primarily on experience with 
an organization whose activities 
are similarly limited to exten- 
sion, research and library work. 
This organization is the Insti- 
tute of Management and Labor 
Relations of Rutgers University, 
the State University of New 
Jersey. 


Objectives 


The majority of educators 
would probably agree that the 
basic objective of all true edu- 
cation is to produce more ma- 
ture and intelligent action by 
stimulating clear, open-minded 
thinking after the truth — the 
type of thinking which expands 
horizons, causes the re-exami- 


nation of previously-held con- 
clusions, and eliminates preju- 
dices and superstitions. Upon 
the basis of such thinking, edu- 
cation may help to develop the 
skills of democratic deliberation, 
planning and decision-making. 
As a university achieves these 
objectives it truly serves the 
interests of the parties as well 
as the public interest. 

On the other hand, despite 
the difficulty of achieving true 
impartiality in this field, surely 
it should be possible, when con- 
sidering controversial matters, 
to steer a path which would be 
neither anti-labor nor anti- 
management, by giving a fair 
airing to all points of view. 
Also, while more intelligent ac- 


tion is one of the ultimate objec-. 


tives of all education, the uni- 
versity, as such, should stand 
somewhat apart from the deci- 
sion-making process. While the 
horizons of the parties may be 
extended in many ways, and 
their knowledge about the proc- 
ess of making decisions may be 
broadened, it would seem wise 
to resist the temptation to do 
more than stimulate labor and 
management to do their own job 
of improving their specific op- 
erating policies and procedures. 
It is all too easy for us in uni- 
versities to forget Commons’ 
warning that we should recog- 
nize our limitations. 
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Promoting C o-operation 


It would probably be very 
generally agreed that all uni- 
versity activities in the field 
of labor-management relations 
should have as their ultimate 
aim the development of better 
relations between the parties. 
Major questions arise, however, 
as to how directly this aim 
should be approached, and by 
what means. 

For one thing, there is a good 
deal of room for disagreement 
about the requirements for con- 
structive co-operation in any 
given situation. Basic to such 
co-operation are high ethical 
standards and proper attitudes 
on the part of both sides. Their 
leaders must also have intelli- 
gence, as well as experience in 
the social, political and economic 
environment of the bargaining 
relationship. In view of such 
complications, an outsider from 
a university would be wise to be 
conservative in his evangelism. 


Also, there is a good deal of 
doubt in the minds of those who 
have worked in this field about 
the relative effectiveness of uni- 
sity efforts aimed directly at en- 
couraging the development of 
co-operation. It appears that 
match-making, of whatever 
kind, may best be furthered by 
indirect means. There is evi- 
dence that either party will sus- 


pect and shun any attempt 
which might be interpreted as 
trying to soften up its resist- 
ance to the other. 

It would seem, therefore, to 
be the better part of wisdom to 
concentrate university activities 
in this field primarily along the 
lines of promoting understand- 
ing, letting co-operation develop, 
for the most part, during the 
normal relations between the 
parties. This does not mean that 
each side may not be given a 
new grasp of the problems of 
the other. Nor, does it mean 
that, under the proper circum- 
stances, the material and spirit- 
ual advantages of peaceful and 
constructive labor-management 
relations may not be impressed 
on the parties. 


Research and Library Activities 


Basic to any university activ- 
ity in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations is its research 
and library work. The worth- 
while opportunities for both 
fundamental and practical re- 
search in this field are practi- 
cally unlimited. Only a few ob- 
servations will be made here 
concerning the more imme- 
diately practical types of re- 
search projects. 

A great deal of research is 
required in support of extension 
activities, in the preparation of 
teaching materials such as dis- 
cussion outlines and bibliogra- 
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phies. This involves the accu- 
mulation and analysis of infor- 
mation from a great many 
sources, and can best be done 
by, or with the help of, a full- 
time research and library staff. 

In addition, research reports 
may be prepared on items of 
current interest or on other sub- 
jects in line with the purposes 
of the institute or department. 
Such reports may deal with 
troublesome problems which 
face either or both parties. As 
progress is made toward solving 
such problems, labor-manage- 
ment disputes may be reduced 
in number and severity. For 
example, much strife might be 
eliminated were there to be de- 
veloped a generally acceptable 
method of using the cost of 
living factor, or some combina- 
tion of factors, to determine the 
amount of general wage in- 
creases. 

Research studies may also 
describe and analyze cases of 
labor-management co-operation. 
Such studies may give leaders 
of labor and management the 
opportunity to check their own 
practices against the experiences 
of others in the field, and there- 
by help to provide a sound basis 
for the expansion of better rela- 
tions. It should be emphasized, 
however, that such case studies 
may lead to confusion rather 
than enlightenment if they are 
mere “glory reports’, ignoring 


the difficult and unsolved prob- 
lems to be found in any labor- 
management relationship. 


Extension Teaching: Some 
Fundamental Problems 


Experience indicates that 
there is an important place in 
university extension work for 
classes, forums and conferences 
in labor-management relations 
open to all groups’in the com- 
munity. A class in which house- 
wives, doctors, lawyers, union 
members and businessmen ex- 
change experiences and opinions 
tends to enrich the thinking and 
understanding of all. As this 
takes place, the actions of our 
democracy tend to be more 
soundly conceived at the grass 
roots level. 

Many universities also run 
conferences to which all groups 
in the community are invited. 
Such conferences appear to be 
of value, especially if they are 
attended by top leaders from 
labor, management and the gen- 
eral public. One reason for the 
value of meetings of this sort is 
that the participants have the 
chance to become better ac- 
quainted with each other as 
people, away from the bargain- 
ing table; and that the process 
of breaking bread together, in 
itself, tends to promote under- 
standing and tolerance between 
individuals. Another reason is 
that meetings of this type allow 
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all groups to hear and discuss 
the points of view of others. 
While there is a considerable 
amount of talk for the record 
at joint conferences, on balance 
they can contribute a great deal 
to better understanding and bet- 
ter labor-management relations. 

The same reasons may be ad- 
vanced for the value of joint 
labor-management meetings as 
for those open to the general 
public. Having recognized that 
fact, however, a word of caution 
is in order. 

No attempt should be made to 
force the parties to meet to- 
gether. The university may, of 
course, very properly point out 
the advantages of a combined 
discussion of certain matters. 
If such suggestions are freely 
accepted by both sides, or if a 
joint request to meet together 
is initiated by the parties, it is 
a good sign that the results will 
be beneficial. If, on the other 
hand, an attempt to get them to 
meet together is too forceful, 
either or both sides may lose 
confidence in the university as a 
means of meeting what they 
consider to be their legitimate 
requests for education. 

While the joint labor-manage- 
ment meeting and the public 
meeting clearly have their ad- 
vantages, it would seem unwise 
to conclude that the parties 
should never be taught sepa- 
rately, or even that they should 


usually be taught together. As 
a matter of fact, a university 
would tend to exclude itself 
from those very situations where 
its help is most needed were it 
to refuse to conduct meetings 
for labor or management groups 
separately. 

Suppose, for example, that a 
union requests a university to 
conduct a class in collective bar- 
gaining for its stewards at a 
certain plant. The situation is 
such that, in addition to the 
usual differences in outlook and 
motivation on the part of the 
management and the union, sus- 
picions, resentments and feel- 
ings of insecurity are to be 
found at every hand. There are 
thus important obstacles which 
would prevent the stewards from 
discussing their rights and re- 
sponsibilities freely and frankly 
in the presence of representa- 
tives of the management. 

Does not this description fit 
many, if not most, of the labor- 
management relationships to be 
found in this country today? 
Why should not a _ university 
grant a request of this sort, or 
a similar one from the manage- 
ment? By being willing to offer 
its assistance by conducting sep- 
arate classes in situations of this 
sort, the university may per- 
form a very important role in 
helping to lay the groundwork 
for the development of better 
relationships. It may be that no 
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other approach will work at all, 
for no other will be accepted. 

Conferences frequently are 
held for labor organizations 
or management organizations 
meeting separately. The univer- 
sity can make its chief contri- 
bution in conducting such meet- 
ings by planning them so that 
they will promote a search for 
the truth by means of an open- 
minded analysis of the problems 
under scrutiny. This will usu- 
ally mean that different points 
of view will be presented. Most 
management groups are coming 
to value the opportunity of 
hearing a prominent labor 
spokesman discuss labor’s point 
of view as part of their delib- 
erations on an issue. It appears 
that the same is becoming more 
the case with meetings of labor 
groups. Very rarely does one 
find any objection to having 
prominent government or uni- 
versity people invited to speak 
before either labor or manage- 
ment gatherings. 

Any subject which deals with 
the psychological or social prob- 
lems of the individuals con- 
cerned, as well as with their 
economic problems, may have 
some connection with labor- 
management relations. It has 
been pointed out that the actions 
of labor and management per- 
sonnel are affected by their en- 
tire environment; and that the 
extent to which people make a 


happy adjustment to the com- 
munity and social life about 
them has important effects on 
what they do in the office or 
factory. 

In determining what subjects 
should be taught by a university, 
the needs and desires of each 
group must receive important 
consideration. In some cases 
this may mean that the most 
effective contribution can be 
made, at least at first, by offer- 
ing subjects quite remote from 
the collective bargaining process 
itself. On the other hand, if the 
ultimate objective of the depart- 
ment is to improve the operation 
of the collective bargaining 
process, this purpose must al- 
ways be kept in mind. Other- 
wise, the result may be a good 
dea! of rather aimless educa- 
tional wandering. 

The most frequent demand 
for university extension classes 
comes from a particular group 
—usually a labor or manage- 
ment organization—which asks 
for a class for its members alone 
for the purpose of studying 
some problem which concerns 
them. The majority of classes, 
in other words, are requested 
for the purpose of helping a 
particular group to understand 
itself and its problems better, 
and thus to become a more 
efficient organization. 

There are some who would 
say that it is none of the uni- 
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versity’s business to help in- 
crease the efficiency of manage- 
ment or labor organizations. 
There is, of course, no funda- 
mental difference between the 
type of efficiency which will help 
a union to win a dispute with 
management and the efficiency 
which will enable the union to 
become a more responsible co- 
operating partner with manage- 
ment in solving some common 
problem. On the other side, the 
more efficient management will 
have the greater power to reach 
its objectives, whatever they 
may be. Power may be used for 
both constructive and destruc- 
tive ends. Most students of the 
problem would probably agree, 
however, that the net result of 
an increase in efficiency is good, 
and that better labor-manage- 
ment relations tend to be found 
where each party knows its 
business and goes about it effi- 
ciently. 

Whether or not a teaching 
activity succeeds or fails in 
reaching its objective depends 
primarily on the _ instructor. 
His qualifications must include 
a basic knowledge of his sub- 
ject, buttressed, as much as pos- 
sible, by practical experience in 
the field. To be successful in 
extension education he must 
also have the ability to teach 
adults. 

In addition, those who repre- 
sent the university must be 


willing to take the open-minded 
approach. They must be willing 
to label their opinions as their 
own and also be willing to en- 
courage the expression of differ- 
ent points of view and to be fair 
in dealing with them. This is 
not an easy thing to accomplish 
in a field so highly charged with 
emotion as that of labor-man- 
agement relations. The instruc- 
tor, however, must be guided by 
the principle that he is not 
handing down the final truth in 
all matters, but that he is stim- 
ulating thought and discussion. 

One of the very interesting 
and important questions which 
arises in this connection is 
whether or not the university 
should employ representatives 
of managements and unions to 
teach classes in the field. The 
answer to this question would 
seem to be that, assuming a 
representative of one of the 
parties meets the other quailifi- 
cations necessary to the univer- 
sity, he would make an ideal 
teacher, for several reasons. In 
the first place, a management 
man talks management’s lan- 
guage and a union representa- 
tive talks the language under- 
stood by union people. More- 
over, an instructor who has a 
sympathetic understanding of 
the problems and objectives of 
his students is more likely to 
receive a sympathetic hearing. 
If beliefs and attitudes are to be 
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changed, who can do it so well 
as one’s own colleague? 

There is no question about the 
fact that there is some risk of 
indoctrination where manage- 
ment people teach management 
classes and labor people teach 
labor groups. A university must 
always be on guard against 
such a development. The impor- 
tant test of the instructor, how- 
ever, should be less that of 
affiliation than of his other 
qualifications, including espe- 
cially his ability and willingness 
to run his class in an open- 
minded way so that all points 
of view are given a fair airing. 

Materials used in extension 
teaching must be properly bal- 
anced. Experience indicates 
that the best method to follow 
in a class run by a university 
is to distribute materials on 
both sides of a controversial 
issue if the point of view of 
either side is to be distributed. 
Best of all, perhaps, especially 
for those who have not been 
thoroughly exposed to a prob- 
lem before, would be the distri- 
bution of only those materials 
prepared or selected by the 
university itself, and designed 
to give a fair analysis of the 
different points of view. Other- 
wise, the students may merely 
be confused by conflicting state- 
ments. 

The problem of materials to 
be distributed at conferences is 


somewhat more difficult. The 
best policy here would again 
appear to be the distribution of 
written material best calculated 
to help in the search for the 
truth. In the case of confer- 
ences sponsored jointly with a 
labor or management organiza- 
tion, however, one often runs 
into a request from the group 
to distribute its own material, 
some of which may aim more to 
convince than to enlighten. It 
is suggested that adequate bal- 
ance may be achieved under 
these circumstances by making 
available material from the gov- 
ernment, or material prepared 
or selected by the university to 
give a complete view of the 
problem, in addition to the ma- 
terial which the group itself 
wishes distributed. 


Conclusions 


There are limits on what a 
university can and should do by 
means of its research and ex- 
tension work in the field of 
labor-management relations. 
Emphasis should be placed on 
first principles, leaving to the 
parties the application of these 
principles in revising their op- 
erating policies and procedures. 
Nothing should be done which 
could reasonably be interpreted 
to be either anti-labor or anti- 
management. The principal 
function of the university should 
be the stimulation of clear 
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thinking and open discu: sion. 

While all research and teach- 
ing activities in this field should 
have as their ultimate objective 
the improvement of labor-man- 
agement relations, no attempt 
should be made to force co- 
operation down the throat of 
either party. There are good 
reasons for holding classes and 
conferences for labor and man- 
agement groups separately when 
legitimate requests arise, as well 
as for holding classes open to 
both groups or to the general 
public. It is a common but 
erroneous view that the only 
formula for better labor-man- 
agement relations is the joint 
meeting. As labor and manage- 
ment organizations become more 
efficient, the chances are better 
that they will be able to solve 
their common problems by effec- 
tive co-operation. 

Among the major dangers to 
be avoided, if such activities 
are to be truly of an educational 


nature, is that of biased instruc- 
tion. The choice of the instruc- 
tor is of paramount importance 
in avoiding this danger. He 
must, above all, conduct his 
classes in an open-minded man- 
ner. Proper balance in the ma- 
terials distributed is also essen- 
tial if bias is to be avoided. 

With all the pitfalls involved, 
universities have an extremely 
important job to do in this field. 
Certainly upon education rather 
than upon the passage of laws 
rests the fundamental hope of 
democracy. Only as thinking is . 
straightened out, superstitions 
eliminated, and greater maturity 
developed on the part of our 
leaders, can we hope for real 
progress. And only as the re- 
sults of such education are de- 
veloped and result in more con- 
structive attitudes and action ° 
can we hope for a more gen- 
erally satisfying world in which 
to live under the democratic 
way of life. 


Coming Events... 


March 6-8: Mountain Plains 
Adult Education Conference. Al- 
bany Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
Theme: Meeting Community 
Needs through Adult Education. 

March 14-15: Thirteenth An- 
nual Conference, Ohio Associa- 


tion for Adult Education. Hotel 
Van Cleve, Dayton. Theme: 
Taking Steps toward World 
Peace. 

May 10-12: Southeastern Con- 
ference on Adult Education. 
Chapel Hill, South Carolina. 
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A University Serves Its Community 


D. L. Beran 
Professor of Education, Drake University 


c IS A FACT that the general 
public looks to the school to 
solve each of its various ills. 
Whether the school always ful- 
fills its responsibility on this 
score adequately is another mat- 
ter. While the school has de- 
veloped countless courses and 
methodologies to suit almost 
every occasion and demand, it 
seems to have fallen somewhat 
short of its mark when it comes 
to making its services available 
to the community. 

Not that it has not made the 
attempt. It has tried in many 
ways, but somehow these efforts 
have met with resistance and 
the turn-outs for educational 
programs have been generally 
small. We have consoled our- 
selves by rationalizing that qual- 
ity rather than quantity should 
be the criterion to which we 
give our attention; yet there is 
always the feeling that, as in 
church, the ones who need most 
what we have to offer are those 
who stay away from the meet- 
ings. Of course, we have no 
difficulty in getting out crowds 
when the course or program 
promises a dollar return to the 
participants. But when the of- 


ferings are of a cultural nature, 
the seekers are in the small 
minority. 

After some years of experi- 
mentation with educational pro- 
grams of one sort or another, 
one cannot help but be struck by 
the frequently recurring resist- 
ance on the part of adults to so- 
called educational meetings. 
This resistance manifests itself 
in many ways and places. While 
assisting a group of rural co- 
operative leaders in northern 
Wisconsin, the writer witnessed 
the repeated search for a name 
for the program that would 
eliminate the use of the word 
“education”, because, as these 
leaders said, “Our people won’t 
come out if you call it an edu- 
cational program.” More re- 
cently, in assisting local 
Parent-Teachers Association 
plan the year’s activities of its 
parent education section, the 
writer noted several references. 
to the small turnouts, with the 
observation from more than one 
quarter that possibly one handi- 
cap was the use of the word 
“education”. It is a sad com- 
mentary on what goes on in 
schools that adults have devel- 
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oped a resistance to educational 
programs because of having ex- 
perienced eight or 12 years of 
formal education. 

Yet, there are many services 
which schools can render the 
community, all educational in 
nature. They do not always 
make these services available or 
even make the community aware 
that these services exist. For 
instance, there was the town in 
north-central Wisconsin which 
every year sponsored, at con- 
siderable expense, a series of 
public forums. To these came 
only a handful of the total pop- 
ulation of the community. Yet 
every PTA and farm group 
around the city were discussing 
and seeking speakers on the 
very subjects covered by the 
forums. A few of the rural 
school groups discovered, quite 
by accident, that a young man 
teaching in the history depart- 
ment of the high school was one 
of their own boys, could talk 
their language, and had at his 
fingertips information on the 
subject of foreign relations with 
which they were much concerned 
at the time. In another county 
in the southern part of the state 
were 15 study groups composed 
of four to six families who met 
in the members’ homes once 
each month. Locally, there were 
undoubtedly people serving on 
the staffs of the three or four 
high schools in the area who 


could have served them far more 
adequately in the capacity of re- 
source consultants than those 
who wrote the discussion out- 
lines, persons located in a cen- 
tral office in another state 300 
miles away. 

When we consider the possi- 
bilities existing for schools to 
serve the community in a lead- 
ership capacity and in an edu- 
cational role, the extension serv- 
ice of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Nova Scotia comes to 
mind. The accomplishment 
there in the area of small group 
discussion has had its influence 
all over America, most dramat- 
ically, perhaps, in Ohio where 
the Farm Bureau has patterned 
its program of advisory coun- 
cils after the work done in the 
Maritime Provinces. When the 
membership of the Ohio coun- 
cils wanted information on ru- 
ral health, they went to Ohio 
State University and sought the 
assistance of Dr. A. R. Mangus 
and others. When they needed 
help in leadership training, they 
enlisted the help of Dr. Louis 
Raths while he was still on the 
faculty of the same institution. 

But often there is a hesitancy 
on the part of the community to 
seek out those who are in a 
position to give assistance. Or 
again, they may find one person 
who is willing to serve them and 
then make demands upon him 
beyond the limits of his endur- 
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ance. One faculty member at 
the writer’s school found herself 
faced with over 50 PTA speak- 
ing engagements in just one 
school year. 


Drake’s Extension Program 


There must be a solution that 
can work to the satisfaction of 
both parties. One such has been 
initiated during the 1950-51 
school year at Drake University. 
The Community College, under 
the direction of Dean John 
Hutchinson, is the extension 
service college of the University. 
Aside from Dean Hutchinson 
and his clerical staff, the Com- 
munity College has no faculty 
of its own, yet it has a larger 
enrollment than any other col- 
lege in the University. Begin- 
ning in 1946 with only a hand- 
ful of students, it has today over 
1,000 students on its rolls. These 
students range from people who 
come in for night classes to 
those who attend on Saturdays 
and on week nights in the 20 or 
more centers spread out over 
the State of Iowa as far away 
as 150 miles from Des Moines. 
The teachers who serve these 
classes come from each of the 
eight other colleges of the Uni- 
versity. Thus any student who 
enrolls in the Community Col- 
lege receives his instruction 
from a regular faculty member 
and the continuity of philosophy 
and practice which pervades the 


entire institution is not inter- 
rupted by enrollment in Com- 
munity College courses. 

Among the other services 
rendered the community (Presi- 
dent Harmon of Drake defines 
the Drake community as includ- 
ing the whole state) are the 
Institute for Workers, institutes 
for industrial and business 
groups, and this year a series 
of leadership training meetings 
held in co-operation with the Des 
Moines PTA Council. Through- 
out the city of Des Moines are 
several parent-teacher organi- 
zations with rather well-devel- 
oped parent education programs. 
But many of the parent educa- 
tion chairmen found the need 
for more help in conducting 
their meetings. The assistance 
they desired was of two kinds: 
(1) they needed more informa- 
tion on each of the five or six 
parent education series topics 
for the year, and (2) they 
sought new and varied ways to 
discuss these topics back in their 
local meetings. 

When some of the Council 
leaders approached Dean Hutch- 
inson in the fall of 1950, he 
proposed setting up a series of 
leadership training meetings in 
which the Drake Community 
College would attempt to offer 
the following two types of 
services: some members of the 
faculty of Drake’s College of 
Education would prepare source 
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material for each of the topics 
planned for the parent education 
series for the year, while other 
members would offer assistance 
in directing the use of new and 
varied discussion techniques. 


There were over 60 members 
in the training group composed 
of the parent education series 
chairmen and the co-chairmen 
who were to be chairmen next 
year. From this group a small 
steering committee was selected 
on a rotating basis each month 
to meet with Dean Hutchinson 
and faculty members to plan the 
next training meeting. Thus, 
over the course of the year, 
every parent education chair- 
man had the opportunity to take 
part in the planning of his own 
training. At each planning ses- 
sion, which was held about two 
weeks before the leadership 
training session, the chairmen 
raised the questions they would 
like to have answered, sug- 
gested approaches to be made, 
and in general blocked out the 
leadership training meeting for 
the month. The topic each time 
was one selected by a national 
parent education organization 
for discussion that month. As 
these parents brought up their 
questions and indicated the 
areas in which they desired 
more information, Dean Hutch- 
inson and his associates took 
copious notes and cast about in 
their minds for faculty members 


best equipped to serve as re- 
source consultants on that par- 
ticular topic. They also offered 
suggestions as to possible dis- 
cussion techniques to be used, 
which, when accepted by the 
planning group, became the ones 
to‘be demonstrated at the lead- 
ership training meeting. 


Expanding Services 


Having once established the 
topic for discussion and the 
technique to be demonstrated, 
the Dean and faculty went to 
work perfecting plans for the 
meeting. But here arose a prob- 
lem of no small proportions. 
When the parent leaders came 
in for the training session, they 
would immediately besiege the 
consultants with invitations to 
20 or 30 meetings during the 
next month. What to do became 
quite a problem. The descrip- 
tion of one way of meeting this 
demand is sufficient to indicate 
how schools can serve the com- 
munity. For the topic, “Grow- 
ing with Adolescents”, three 
members of the College of Edu- 
cation faculty, Dean Hagman, 
Dr. Woodworth, and Prof. Vick- 
ery, prepared a 25-minute tape- 
recording of their very informal 
discussion of this topic. This 
was then placed on wire and on 
both 3314 and 78-rpm record- 
ings. At the leadership training 
meeting that month the record- 
ing was played. Following this, 
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in a learning-by-doing situation, 
the group of 60 or more parent 
education chairmen was broken 
up into small groups of six to 
eight. A discussion outline was 
provided. They discussed the 
topic, reported back to the 
whole group, practicing the use 
of the recording and the method 
of discussion as they would back 
in their local school’s parent 
education meeting. The resource 
consultants, Dean Hutchinson, 
and his assistants then evaluated 
the procedure, made further 
suggestions, and answered any 
questions that came up. 


Needless to say, many of these 
parent education groups found 
this a very acceptable way in 
which to provide themselves 
with resource consultants with- 
out placing further burdens on 
the people who served in that 
capacity. For the faculty of 
Drake University it has served 
as an excellent way in which to 
serve the community and keep 
itself alive to the everyday prob- 
lems of school and community. 

Thus, the services of a small 
group of Drake University fac- 
ulty members have been made 
available to hundreds of parents 
in the community. These 60 or 
more members of the council 
have sensed the services that 
the Community College can ren- 
der and will not be hesitant 
about seeking out further assist- 
ance in the future. Beyond that 


stretches a maze of other ways 
by which Drake can serve the 
community, now in the “gleam 
in the eye” stage, but soon to be 
transferred to the planning 
board. 

What is the recipe for others 
to follow? It seems fairly sim- 
ple to those of us who have been 
a part of the experiment just 
described. First of all, it seems 
to indicate the need for the 
complete acceptance of Murray 
Lincoln’s remark that “people 
have in their own hands the 
tools with which to fashion their 
destiny”. Then must follow ini- 
tiative on the part of the school 
and the community for coming 
together and saying, “How can 
we help each other?” If one is 
reluctant to take the first step, 
then the other of the two co- 
operating parties must do so. 
But in the light of all that has 
been said and written on the 
subject, it seems hardly neces- 
sary at this late date to have to 
suggest that probably the bur- 
den of the responsibility for 
making its willingness known 
falls upon the school and its 
leaders. 

While the above describes 
services rendered by a univer- 
sity to its community, the need 
and the opportunity is no less 
on the elementary and the sec- 
ondary levels. Should any skep- 
tic have further remonstrances 
and “but’s....” to offer, we 
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might add that a part of our 
educational preparation for the 
profession of teaching might 


well include experiences along 
this line. But that is another 
story for another day. 


The University of Michigan 
Television Hour 
E. J. Soop 


Director, Extension Service, University of Michigan 


OW CAN good education be 

made into good television? 
This question is being asked by 
educators, television station op- 
erators, and many others who 
are intrigued by the possibilities 
for use by education, and espe- 
cially adult education, of the 
methods and techniques of this 
new mass medium. Some an- 
swers resulting from experi- 
mentation are already being 
gathered. 

The University of Michigan 
Television Hour has been one of 
these experiments. It was pre- 
sented from November, 1950, to 
June, 1951, as a public service 
program of station WWJ-TV, 
owned by The Detroit News. 
The time, from one to two 
o’clock on Sunday afternoons, 
was selected because that was 
one period that could be guar- 
anteed permanently, whereas 
others might be subject to com- 
mercial pressures. 

The University’s Committee 
on Broadcasting was charged 


with the responsibility for pro- 
duction of the program and the 
Extension Service for adminis- 
tration of the educational de- 
tails. It was agreed that if the 
experiment was to have validity, 
the conditions under which it 
was conducted should include 
those factors that would be 
present if the program were to 
continue and be partially self- 
supporting. 

The original proposal from 
WW4J-TV, presented during the 
summer of 1950, suggested that 
the one-hour program be divided 
into three 20-minute periods. 
One period was to present a 
course of the standard academic 
type; another, a course of gen- 
eral interest, typifying adult 
education; and the third, a por- 
trayal of one of the many activi- 
ties that would assist in inter- 
preting the University to the 
general public. 

Again, to conform to usual 
educational practices, the pro- 
gram was divided into two se- 
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mesters of 14 weeks each. Each 
academic course was to continue 
for 14 weeks, but each of the 
adult education courses was 
scheduled for only seven weeks. 
How would students register? 
Were fees to be charged, and, if 
so, how much? Would anyone 
pay to enroll if he could get the 
entire program just by turning 
the dial on his television set? 
Everyone agreed that some reg- 
istration fee should be charged 
and that supplementary course 
material should be sent only to 
those who enrolled. Moreover, 
the fee should be small enough 
to make it possible for all to 
enroll, even though they might 
be in the low income group. On 
the other hand, it was hoped 
that the amount collected in reg- 
istration fees would pay a fair 
portion of the cost of printing 
and distributing the supplemen- 
tary materials. The fees finally 
established were two dollars for 
the 14-week courses and one 
dollar for those lasting seven 
weeks. An examination was to 
be given to those who enrolled 
in each course and a certificate 
of participation was promised 
to those who wrote the exami- 
nation. Decisions about all these 
details had to be completed be- 
fore public announcements of 
the program could be made. 
The program was promoted 
by The Detroit News through 
its news columns and in display 


advertisements carrying regis- 
tration information and forms, 
by radio station WWJ and tele- 
vision station WWJ-TV, by arti- 
cles in the Extension Service 
News and other University pub- 
lications, and by posters and 
announcements distributed 
through channels used in the 
promotion of other Extension 
programs. 


Production 


As the Extension Service was 
working with these develop- 
ments related to the mechanics 
of the educational factors, the 
director of television appointed 
by the Committee on Broadcast- 
ing was organizing a staff and 
preparing the program. Pro- 
duction is such a technical mat- 
ter, however, that a detailed de- 
scription would be too long for 
inclusion in this report. Major 
emphasis is therefore on those 
features in which the adult edu- 
cator rather than the producer 
is normally involved. 

In production, also, prelimi- 
nary decisions had to be made 
with only general adult educa- 
tion experience to serve as a 


guide. For example, what aca- . 


demic subjects would lend them- 
selves to presentation by televi- 
sion? The 14 separate programs 
to be presented on successive 
Sundays would have to have 
continuity and yet each had to 
be an entity by itself. Part of 
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the listening and viewing audi- 
ence each week would be seeing 
the program for the first time. 
For them, that program had to 
stand alone—it could not be 
dependent either on what had 
gone before or on what was to 
come after. 

Even after suitable subjects 
were suggested, what about the 
instructor? It was felt that, in 
addition to academic compe- 
tence, many of these qualifica- 
tions would be desirable: easy 
speaking manner; good pres- 
ence; ability to use his hands in 
demonstrations; freedom from 
distracting mannerisms; experi- 
ence in teaching adults; cooper- 
ative spirit; and an interest in 
trying to teach by television. 
This last factor is of utmost im- 
portance as long, hot hours are 
involved in preparing and per- 
fecting each lesson, and not 
everyone is willing to subject 
himself to the severe discipline 
of a weekly program. Also, a 
weekly supplement had to be 
prepared for those enrolling and 
that, too, was the instructor’s 
responsibility. In addition, he 
had to be willing to prepare an 
examination that could be 
checked quickly and easily by 
the office staff. 

Although everything men- 
tioned in the preceding para- 
graphs was written with the 
academic courses in mind, it 
applies almost as well to the 


general interest courses. About 
the only difference was that 
these presentations were less 
intensive and more informal. 

The third section of each pro- 
gram was used to portray one 
of the many features of the Uni- 
versity as a means of interpret- 
ing for the people of the State 
the function and scope of cam- 
pus activities. Many of the re- 
sources for research were tele- 
cast as well as some of the un- 
usual facilities like the hospital, 
special laboratories, and quar- 
ters of the Institute for Human 
Adjustment. On the lighter side, 
parts of the opera, “The Magic 
Flute”, and the Michigan Union 
Opera, with its all-male cast, 
were presented. This portion 
of the program originated on 
the campus one Sunday each 
month, and WWJ-TV provided 
a mobile unit for the remote 
pick-up. 


Statistics 


According to the summary 
fact sheet prepared by the direc- 
tor of television, the average 
studio camera rehearsal time 
for the 60-minute program was 
three hours, with full crew, on 
the day of the telecast. This re- 
hearsal time was naturally lim- 
ited by the 40 miles between the 
University in Ann Arbor and 
the television studio in Detroit. 
The average of man-hours con- 
sumed by University personnel 
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was 210, computed as follows: 
production assistance, 80; pro- 
duction supervision, 40; script, 
30; rehearsal and performance 
by instructors and special guest 
participants, 60. A faculty mem- 
ber appearing as talent was paid 
the regular University lecture 
stipend. Art work and script- 
writing assistants were paid by 
the hour. Other departments 
were paid for services rendered, 
such as cartage, transportation 
and photography. 

The reception by the general 
public, as indicated by the num- 
ber of enrollments, exceeded 
expectations. Courses offered 
during the first semester and 
the number of enrollments in 
each were: Man in His World: 
Human Biology (14 weeks), 
410; Living in the Later Years: 
Hobbies Put to Work (7 weeks), 
251; Photography (7 weeks), 
836; total, 1497. Of these, 929 
enrollments were made by males 
and 568 by females. Enroll- 
ments during the second semes- 
ter were: Lands and Peoples of 
the Far East (14 weeks), 220; 
Interior Design (7 weeks), 522; 
Retailing and the Customer (7 
weeks) , 127; total, 869. Of these, 
258 were made by males and 611 
by females. Surveys by WWJ- 
TV indicated a viewing audience 
of nearly 100,000. 


Enrollments for credit toward 
the Certificate of Participation 
were not accepted after the 
fourth session of each course. 
A survey of the student body 
showed that the students were 
serious about their participation. 
In the 14-week courses, 71 per 
cent saw 11 or more of the 
programs and 35 per cent saw 
all the lessons. In the shorter 
courses 83 per cent saw five or 
more, and 45 per cent saw all 
of them. As many as eight 
people saw the program on one 
set, and 55 per cent reported 
that three or four people usually 
viewed the program. 

Variations in age by percent- 
ages were: teens, 9; twenties, 
17; thirties, 27; forties, 26; 
fifties, 16; and sixties, 5. Per- 
centages showing the educa- 
tional level of all students in all 
courses were: grade school, 5.7; 
high school, 51; business school, 
2.9; college, 30.6; professional 
and graduate school, 9.8. En- 
thusiastic support was voiced by 
all groups and the request for 
continuation of the program 
was unanimous. Suggestions of 
other subjects were made and 
are being considered for the 
future. From the point of view 
of both the University and 
WW4J-TV the experiment was a 
success and the program will be 
continued indefinitely. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


GROUP LEADERSHIP AND DEMO- 
CRATIC ACTION, by Franklyn 
S.:Haiman. Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 1951. $2.50. 


This attempt by Haiman to 
bring together recent philosoph- 
ical-scientific thinking about the 
leadership process and democ- 
racy, and the inevitable rela- 
tions of these to one another, is 
both timely and well done. His 
acquaintance with leadership re- 
search is both up-to-date and 
wide, and his appreciation of 
its significance is detailed. One 
cannot always agree with the 
emphasis he gives, and the 
worker in this field will think 
of many important studies of 
which he is apparently unaware 
and of some useful concepts he 
has overlooked, but no book is 
perfect for any but its author— 
and rarely, indeed, for him. 

Haiman has set himself the 
task of relating leadership re- 
search to democratic philosophy, 
and both to techniques of demo- 
cratic group leadership. To this 
end he has organized his book 
in three sections. Part one, con- 
sisting of four chapters, lays the 
philosophical-theoretical founda- 
tion. Here he defines leadership 
with considerable skill and re- 
ports briefly, but with much in- 


sight, some of the contemporary 
research in this area. Here, too, 
he discusses what he describes as 
“the two major philosophies of 
leadership that have currency 
in the world—authoritarianism 
and democracy”, and offers defi- 
nitions of these concepts. The 
values and limitations of demo- 
cratic leadership are examined 
in Chapter 3 in a way which 
reveals more clearly than has 
been done before, but never 
quite resolves, the basic conflict 
between authoritarian and dem- 
ocratic leadership in a variety 
of real-life social relations. Fi- 
nally, in this section, Chapter 4 
introduces the reader to the dy- 
namics of small primary groups, 
provides him with a satisfactory 
definition of a group and with 
some appreciation of the social 
psychology of individual group 
behavior and of interpersonal 
relations within the group. 

The discussion thus far leads 
Haiman to conclude, with many 
contemporary psychologists and 
sociologists, that leadership is a 
group function which does not 
necessarily reside in any one 
group member, but may be dif- 
fused throughout the group. 
With this in mind, the second 
part of the book turns to a dis- 
cussion of the skills required by 
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group members in order that 
the group leadership functions 
will be efficiently performed. At 
least, this is Haiman’s expressed 
intention. Frequently, however, 
and especially in Chapter 5, one 
gains the impression that older 
ways of thinking catch him up 
and that despite his efforts to 
mean by “the leader’’ no specific 
individual but rather that group 
member who is for the time be- 
ing performing a leadership 
role, he does often write as if 
he had a designated “chairman” 
in mind. It seems that he can- 
not conceive of a group so ma- 
ture that leadership can be real- 
ly mobile within it. The discus- 
sion analyses of Appendix B 
further reveal a preoccupation 
with the roles of the moderator, 
even though it is well and clear- 
ly shown that these are not 
necessarily performed by the 
designated moderator. 

In the third section of the 
book Haiman takes a very brief 
look at the future and, in what 
is easily the weakest part of his 
book, discusses methods of train- 
ing leaders. Though he con- 
cludes, soundly enough, that in 
any group, leadership is inevi- 
table and that a leader is not 
God-given, he fails to indicate 
any satisfactory program for 
the development of leadership 
skills. 


While this book can be highly 
recommended to all who have 
any interest in the leadership 
process, whether in education, 
industry or politics, it will not 
be found to have all the answers. 
Rather it puts the important 
issues very clearly and generates 
an awareness of problems which 
may have been passed lightly by. 
In particular, Haiman reveals, 
without directly discussing it, 
the fundamental conflict between 
our cultural needs for authori- 
tarian direction and our social 
norms of democratic group self- 
determination. Leadership, 
wherever it may be, is inevitably 
complicated by its task of find- 
ing middle ground between 
these two extremes. Again, 
Haiman points up the confusion 
in our thinking about leadership 
caused by its being essentially a 
group function which we have 
been accustomed to delegate for 
prolonged periods of time to a 
single group member whose role 
is often complicated by his posi- 
tion in an institutionalized au- 
thority hierarchy. For the pres- 
ent reviewer, at least, he has 
failed to think his way com- 
pletely through this confusion. 


CECIL A. GIBB 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL, by Irvine 
L. H. Kerrison. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. $3.00. 


The history, the men, and the 
events which have been brought 
together in Mr. Kerrison’s 
chronicle of workers’ education 
are almost all a part of the 
living past for those who have 
been active in the rough-and- 
tumble of labor organization. 
My first impression, therefore, 
as I read Mr. Kerrison’s book 
was, “I’ve been down this road 
before.”” Experience recorded 
only in the minds and hearts of 
those who made it, however, is 
for the most part disorganized 
and unfocussed. A reading of 
Mr. Kerrison’s book brings the 
past into an orderly perspective, 
and herein, it seems to me, lies 
its chief contribution. Workers’ 
educators and university educa- 
tors can read this book and see 
where they have been, where 
they now are, and perhaps even 
where they are going—which is, 
as Mr. Kerrison admits, quite 
an order in a field as fluid as is 
workers’ education today. 

I found considerable difficulty 
in reading the book, probably 
because the material covered 
was so familiar. However, there 
was another reason. Books 
written from questionnaires 
and interviews can be terribly 
uninspiring. There are too many 


summaries, too many quotes, 
too many facts unrelated to the 
deeper insights necessary to 
give a book on workers’ educa- 
tion at the university level any 
lasting significance. I missed, 
for example, a real attempt to 
understand labor’s failure to in- 
terest itself in the control of the 
university; to consider how im- 
portant it is to labor that both 
education and research in the 
university be more representa- 
tive in administration and em- 
phasis; or, finally, to attempt to 
understand American labor’s 
lack of interest in culture and 
“pure” research. 

My chief frustration, as we 
fought for a labor extension 
bill, was the rejection of labor 
pleas because its interests were 
supposedly class interests, while 
agricultural extension found 
acceptance in the eyes of the 
American public, and the uni- 
versities opened their doors to 
the training of business and 
professional groups. Class in- 
terests? Piffle! No more so 
than those of the business 
schools; after all, there are 
42,000,000 workers and 35 per 
cent of them are organized. 
Workers make up a generous 
share of America and deserve, 
because of both their numbers 
and their influence, the best 
training possible. Here again 
Mr. Kerrison performs a serv- 
ice. By describing what is, he 
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also lets the trained observer 
see what is not. Organized labor 
cannot of itself do the job of 
adult education that is neces- 
sary. Only a program of na- 
tional proportions can achieve 
the kind of social intelligence 
necessary to make sound deci- 
sions in all the complex areas 
of trade unionism. 

My final judgment, and one 
that is entirely subjective, is 
that in spite of all the sound 
and fury over workers’ educa- 
tion either in the unions or the 
university, its impact on the 
day-to-day relations of the 
worker and his union is prac- 
tically nil (at least, if we can 
judge by participation trends). 


I do not blame Mr. Kerrison for 
not probing for an explanation 
of this vacuum. He did not set 
out to write such a book. I 
point this out only to indicate 
that the book which examines 
and questions the intellectual 
depths of workers’ education is 
still to be written. However, 
time may have to pass and the 
trade unions may have to de- 
velop in strength and maturity 
before such a book can be writ- 
ten. So, reader, when you read 
Dr. Kerrison’s book, read it not 
only as a record, which it is, but 
as an unfinished account, which 
it also is. 
KERMIT EBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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g A NEW SERIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 
HOW WE LIVE (Cass) ...... $1.50 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES 

(Guyton and Kielty) ...... $1.50 
A new beginner's book for teaching 
English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most 
essential words. 


A new book—the first book in this 
modern series of class texts for adult 
education. It is intended for first- 
year students, beginners, and semi- 
literate adults who wish to learn 
English for daily needs. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld........ $.50 


An excellent class text in adult education for those wishing to 
learn how to write all types of business and social letters, and 
how to fill out common forms such as checks, postal money orders, 


receipts, telegrams, etc. 


Order now or send for complete Catalog AE 


NOBLE & en Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Administrative Services—50 E. Huron &t., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


0 Professional and Membership Services—1201 


Washington 6, D. Cc. 


onal Relationships—167 Public 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President: Howard Y. McClusky 
Vice-Presidents: Edward W. Brice 


Secretary-Treasurer: Fern Long 
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Paul L. Essert Thomas A. Van Sant 
DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 
L. H. Adolfson Cyril O. Houle Ralph B. Spence 
William M. Cooper Abbott Kaplan Mark Starr 
Watson Dickerman George C. Mann Helen T. Steinbarger 
Thelma Dreis H. Curtis Mial Per G. Stensland 
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Beginning in April, a field representative of the Association 
will pay a monthly visit to each AEA member and to thousands 
of other leaders of face-to-face adult learning and action 
groups. His (or her) name is 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


the AEA’s new magazine for group leaders. On each monthly 
visit ADULT LEADERSHIP will bring you descriptions of how 
specific group leadership problems have been solved, ideas and 
tools that will help you solve the problems you face, facts about 
other aids available to adult groups, interpretations of the 
over-all job of adult group leadership. “ 


On its first visits to you ADULT LEADERSHIP will focus on these 
major problems: 


April—How to plan programs, meetings, conferences. 


May—How to lead adult groups. 
June—How to select and use resources. 


This new staff member will visit AEA members without 
charge. But many leaders have asked how non-members can 
subscribe, and if there are bulk rates for single issues and 
club subscription rates. 


Here’s the story: 


Charter subscription—for a limited time only—$3.00 a year ($1.00 less 
than the regular subscription rate); 10 or more charter subscriptions to 
one address—$2.50 a year each. Single copies, 50¢ each; 10 or more to 
one address, 30¢ each; 50 or more to one address, 25¢ each; 100 or more 
to one address, 20¢ each. 


